


production demands. This resistance must be willful, a 
conscious refusal of the imposition of alienated and 
impoverished interactions. This resistance needs to 
move beyond being merely defensive to become an of- 
fensive attack against the institutions and structures 
of alienation. This attack needs to take up every wea- 
pon available to iti detoumement, subversion, sabot- 
age, vandalism, irony, sarcasm, sacrilege... and, yes, 
aysioal arms where appropriate. Each may choose the 
weapons she finds most appropriate in terms of bis 
situation and singularity, but there «is no use in Judg- 
ing those who ohoose weapons we did not ohoose. I know 
such a call frightens most anarchists. It oalla them 
from the little world of their subculture, their micro- 
society with its own alienating roles and structures 
which parallel those of the larger society, into a 
realm of real risk where imagination must be used act- 
ively to oreate insurrectional projects based on actual 
affinity between singular individuals. All of the mod- 
els and structures in whioh we've taken refuge must be 
fiercely examined and critically dismantled and we must 
learn to depend upon ourselves. If we do not wish to 
find ourselves in a world where no one really lives, 
where no one really knows anyone else, where every one 
has become a mere cog in a maohine meshing with the 
other oogs but remaining truly alone, then we must have 
the strength to attack alienation in every way we oan. 
Otherwise, we just may find that there is no plaoe left 
where we oan meet faoe to faoe. 
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this eooiety to be attractive on any more than a super- 
ficial level anyway. The spirit of free play is being 
suppressed and channeled into the dispirited coneump- 
tion of commodities. 

The attacks on streetlife, both daily and festive, 
are essentially attacks on the poor and marginalized. 
The well-to-do have long since retreated f rem the 
streets except as a means to get to or from work and 
the shops, pref.ring the imagined security of their 
atomized existence in which all interactions happen 
only through the proper channels. But those at the bot- 
tom of the social heirarchy have little access to these 
channels, and the increasingly illegal street life has 
been where they oan meet. And there they could meet 

faoe to faoe. . . . .,_ 

The increased restriction on permitted interactions 
on the streets and in the parks did not put an end to 
relatively free interactions. Taverns and oafes conti- 
nued to be gathering places for discussion, the sharing 
of news and ideas and even, occasionally, for the de- 
velopment of subversive projects. It is true that cafes 
and taverns have always been places of business, places 
where one is expected to buy, but they have also provid- 
ed space where people oan meet and interact with very 
little mediation. Now this is changing as well. In the 
United States, most taverns are dominated by televi- 
sions and loud musio. It is not uncommon for a tavern 
to have several televisions so that there is »ovhere to 
turn to escape its domination. At times, the music «y 
be fun to dance to, but when there is no way to get 
away^t becomes another attack against genuine unmed- 
SSd interaction. In a setting so «™J«« i »«* JT 
uine conversation, it is easier to interact only with 
those you already know or to conform to the protocol of 
roles imposed by the social order. 

Cafes remain outside of TV culture and oan still pro- 
vide1"ett£g for real interaction. But her. as well 
there are trends which tend to move away from this. 
Probably the most insidious of these is the oyber-oafe. 
Along with coffee, these cafes offer oomputer use to 
thS? customers. Rather than talking to each other di- 
rectly, People i» these cafe, drift into their own 
little oyber-worldo checking out abstract and distant 
information or conversing electronically with P«°Pl« 
half-way across the globe. This sort of mediated inter- 
action guarantees that ideas remain safely in the realm 
of opinion and makes practical projects extremely un- 
likely. This is not the setting from whioh ■"•■"M 
such as dadaism and surrealism or groups like the bit 
uationist International are likely to spring. 



But the cybernetic domination of interactions is not 
lust to be found in cyber-cafes— in fact, oyber^afes 
are simply a trend that reflects what is happening 
everywhere... The banality of everyday interactions in 
the present world makes a virtual world very attractive 
to some. Cyber-utopians tell us that the development of 
oomputer and other oommunioations technologies will put 
an end to the need for cities as we know them, as all 
(of the middle and upper olasses- the poor don't oount 
in this vision) are able to work, play and shop through 
their oomputers from suburban homesteads whioh they 
never have to leave— a more pastoral and eoologioal 
version of the luxury high-rise in which well-to-do 
people oan live, work, play and shop without ever 
leaving the building. A darker, more realistic version 
of this vision sees cities becoming reservations for 
the poor and other sooial misfits who can't or won't 
fit into the oybertopian vision. It is precisely 
against these urban dwellers that the laws and re- 
strictions limiting the use of streets and parks are 
aimed. The suburban middle olass is already well inte- 
grated into a system where face to faoe interaction is 
an anachronism to be dealt with through a protocol of 
surface nioeness whioh reinforces isolation and the 
atomized existanoe of ewell-oiled oogs. 

Of course, it is not enough to simply suppress face 
to face interactions among the excluded. A substitute 
must be provided to act as a pacifier and to guarantee 
tnat when explosions of rage do occur, those involved 
arl not used" to really talking to each other or acting 
SLther! Recreation must, thus, be moved away from 
thf interactive. This tendency, of course is not only 
Jound 2 the recreational possibilities offered to the 
v Z f but throughout society. The affluent must also 
be kept from real interaction, because otherwise they 
mlghTreaiize that the present society only offers 
them a larger portion of the generalized poverty of 
S£ thafS this society's main product. Thus tele- 
,H.?«n films video games, oomputer games and virtual 
rlalUy provide fcrm.^ recreation in which millions 
of individuals passively observe the same simulated 
events, maybe making the minimal response of pushing a 
button or flicking a switch to stimulate a programmed 
reaotion that will be the same for everyone who makes 
that responses R«*l action and interaction have no 
plaoe in these recreational non-activities. Even dun- 
geon-and-dragons type games are so thoroughly pro- 
grammed that no real interaction oan happen among the 
players who must oompletely transform themselves into 
roles determined by the rules of the game, acting in 






